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A PLAN 


FOR THE PROMOTING OF SOBRIETY 
\ND FRUGALITY, AND AN ABHOR- 
RENCE OF GAMING. 
inge a ¢ 
TO THE LADIES, 
ho were present-at the Meeting held 


de t the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 


: in the Strand, on Monday, December 
13, 1819. 
Londen, \7th January, 1820. 
RespecTeED COUNTRY WOMEN, 

| now proceed to perform the task, 
; which you, on the day above men-, 
f uoned, did me. the honour te commit 
to my hands. The. situation of, the 
country isy if we make the hest of it; 
¥ miserable in the extreme; but, ifjwe 
me use no effort to mitigate the misery, 
set the consequences, must necegsarily.ibe | 

pt most deplorable, ...., ~, ' on 
roal The Prime Minister;has lately dis: 
ae overed that Government ean do very 


sid Mile indeed, in. the causing. of; good 
ior evil toa people. In .order.t0 an, 


oa- : . 

ss orce this sentiment, he cited twa lines 
wee ee a very pretty poem; and which 
es Bes pay: “of all. the evils whieh, 


‘Mankind endure, foo . few are thase 
| dats Reith ash fan. cause or 


‘ 


* That this doctrine i is wholly 





——————— a See eee 
+ . 


false, the experience of every nation 


in the world affords moat abundant 


proofs. Every one must know that if 


it were not for the heavy burthen of. 


taxes, which now exists jn this. coun- 
try, the nation would be flourishing ; 
the cora of other countries might be 
brought in, in, seasons. of scarcity ; 
and that our. manufactures, owing to 
the low price at. which they might be, 
made, if the taxes did.not exist, would 
find a market in every country in the, 
world. What}then, has caused these. 


taxes, 


mous standing army in time of peace; | 


a list of enormous sinecires, places, 
and grants. 
debt, 


The Govermment caused them, Thus, 


And who caused the 


the army and .the sinecures ? 


then, a government can cause evils, 


And, cannot, the -Government cure, 


| the, evils; cannet, they reduce the 


taxes? They, can pass laws 0 pro- 
tect the Bank of _England against 
paying their notes in, specie, though | 
the law, under which the notes were 
isgyed compelled the, Bank to pay,in, 
specie, The Goverpment gould pass. 


alaw, authorizing a secretary of ‘state. r 


to shut wp. in, a dungeon, any map, 
that he pleased, end to keep him thery 


as long as he pleased, without prefer- 
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647} 
ing any charge against him. The 
Government can make a law to banish 
men for writing, printing, or publish- 
ing any thing, which a special jury 
may think to have a TENDENCY to 
bring either House of Parliament into 
contempt! Surely, then, such a go- 
vernment has power to fake off a con- 
siderable part, at least, of the taxes 
which it has laid on! Surely it has 
powers to do this as well as to do the 
things which I have above mentioned, 
and the list of which things, if they 
would fill a 
volume of no contemptible size. 

if, indeed, 


very inefficient a thing as the Prime 


were all enumerated, 


(Jovernment were so 


Minister is said to have represénted 


it to be: 


if its power of causing or of curing 


if it can do so little good: 


evils be so very limited, we might ask 
why we ever heard such a boasting 
about the excellence of this same Go- 
vernment of ours; and, with still 
more eagerness, might we ask why 
Government is made to cost us so 
much! Tlowever, the truth is, that 
nations are happy or miserable in pro- 
portion as their governments are good 
or bad, wise or foolish. 

Nevertheless, there is always some- 
thing to be done by the People, them- 
selves; and it is upon the subject of 

a part, at least, of that which it is the. 


People’s duty to take’ care of, ‘that | 


To tHe LAptes. 





pave now the lronour to address you.: 
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The virtues of sobriety and frugalj. 
ty, and the vices of guming, are 
We all Say 


that these virtues ought tobe practised, 


acknowledged by us all. 


and we all profess to abhor the vices 
incident to gaming; but it is in the 
performance in which we too generally 
fail. It is so muck more easy to talk 
about the thing than to do it, that we 
are very apt to perform the talking 
part every day, during our lives, a 
to put off the doing part ’till we drop 
into our graves. Yet there only wants 
a beginning in the performance. It is 
the want of resolution to begin that 
prevents the good; for if once we 
begin, we find the path so pleasant 
that we never turn aside from it. A 
sober man; a man that never feels 
the effects of intoxication ; a man that 
knows that he shall always be sober; 
aman that dismisses, wholly and en- 
tirely, the use of strong drink of every 
kind ; such a maw feels, within him- 
self, that he has one thing belonging 
to him, at any rate, that makes hima 
being superior to the common mass of 
mankind. And ‘the woman who cat 
lessen the quantity of her wants; who 
can subdue the hankerings of a vitiated 
taste ; who can resort to simple and un- 
expensive diet and drink; who ca 
see, with content, others indulge them- 
selves in frivolous enjoyments unne- 
cessary to her; sucha woman, at once, 


feels her Superiority ; her mind’ is e*- 


I; 


th 


cou 
of | 
heat 
and 
flax, 


Wor 
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larged and elevated ; from being an 
object of love only, she becomes an 
object of respect as well as of love; 
and, my female friends, recollect that 
respect is by far the most durable of 


the two. 
As your power over the men is far 


greater than their power over you; as 
it always has been thus ; always must 
be thus, and always ought to be thus, 
I shall begin by proposing to you, the 
adoption of those measures, which | 
think you ought to adopt at this time: 
because, as a means of persuasion, ex- 
ample is ten thousand times more pow- 
erful than precept. An expression of 
your desires, may do much ; but your 
example will do a great deal more. A 
wife may, in Some cases, urge her hus- 
band on to the adoption of frugal ha- 
bits; but she will not fail once out of 
a thousand times, if she put herscif 
foremost, and show hjm the way. 


That which I have to recommend 


| has nothing in it of stinginess or of a 


discontinuance of hospitality. . I de- 
spise;that sort of virtue (if it ought to 
be so called) which assumes the garb 
of niggardliness in house-keeping, 
meanness in dress, and sadwess of 
countenance. [ am for that species 
of frogality which produces plenty, 
neatness, and even gaysiess, in dress; 
and never-ceasing cheerfulness. ‘The 
flax, the cotton plant, and the silk~ 


Worn, seem to have been created for 
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the purpose of decorating the persons 
of women; and the man is little bet- 
ter than a beast, who does not value 
the manufacturing arts chiefly because 
they contribute to that decoration. 
And, as to sadness of countenance and 
starchedness of manner, they have 
been invented by hypocrites. Give 
me the smiling virtues; the laughing 
virtues ; and let those whose God is 
Mammon, and those who expect to 
purchase happiness hereafter, by an 
affectation of unworthiness to liye, 
let such men keep to themselves the 
enjoyment of the virtues which never 
smile, but which present themselves to 
you as the harbingers of approaching 
death. , 

It is not, therefore, against real 
gaiety, 
mirth, against a life of cheerfulness 


pleasures, against against 
and of plenty, that I write; but 
against mere waste ; against the throw- 
ing away of that which would make 
life gay and cheerful ; against the pur- 
chasing of disease and misery with 
that which might be employed to pur- 
chase pleasure, ease, and gaiety. For- 
ty shillings absolutely thrown away 
upon coffee and tea, if expended upod 
an article of female dress, would af- 
ford pleasures of long duration. For- 
ty shillings squandered upon beer or 
spirits would half cloath a labouring 


mah from’ lead to foot. 


The very 
pence, whieh are worse than thrown 
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away upon tobacco and snuff, would, 
if expended upon articles of dress, 
make a considerable difference in the 
appearance of a labouring family. 
Are not those things, then, worthy 
of the consideration of our country- 
women? Ought not every mother 
seriously to reflect upon these things, 
and can she say that she has ddéne her 
duty until she has set her husband an 
example, and made their joint exam- 


ple an example to their children. 


What would any mother give, who 
has half a dozen sons and daughters ; 
what would she give when her sons 
are ten years of age; what would she 
give, or rather, what would she not 
give, which she has it in her power to 
give, if she could have a certainty that 
those sons would always be sober dur- 
ing their whole lives? How many 
uneasy hours has she; how many 
sighs involuntarily escape her while 
she is looking at her sons, when the 
thought comes athwart her mind that 
they may possibly be drunkards! 
Yet, she can, if she will, have a cer- 
teinty that this evil will never hap- 
pen to her offspring; unless, in the 
singularly unhappy circumstance oj 
her being wedded to a man on whose 
obdurate mind neither precept nor 
example, even when employed, by. the | 
mother of his children, is, capable of 


producing any effect, 
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Nature does something: men are 
born with different degrees of capa. 
city and of passion. But, there is no 
man who is by nature, a drunkard: 
nay, there is no mau who is not, by 
nature, sober. Strong drink, of what. 
ever sort, is hateful to the natural ap. 
petite. 
when they jirst taste it, discover al! 
The In- 


dians, in America, when they first 


Children, and young people, 
the marks of strong dislike. 


taste it, call it fire water, and spit it 
Out in great haste and think that the 
small quantities which they have swal- 
lowed are gone down to burn them to 
death. But, the Indians become, in 
time, as fond or fonder of it than 
those who furnish them with it ; and, 
when drunk, they exhibit themselves 
in a way, and they commit acts the 
most odious that can be imagined. To 
introduce the use of spirits amongst 
these sober people was an act more 
worthy of missionaries from the deril, 
than ef missionaries, to propagate the 
christian religion. 1, saw a drunkea 
Indian once set his own child apo 
the stump of a tree.and shoot it dead. 
The man was hanged ; but what then 
ought to have been the'punishment of 
the wretches whovfirsé introduced the 
use of spirits amongst this peopleywlo 
are naturally so sobery afid:so.-kind (0 
}their offspring:2.»;i, »cixmasaeme >’ 





know so well, 
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drunkenness ; who have constantly be- 
fore our eyes such numerous proofs of 
+s fatal effects ; it appears to me that 
we are still more criminal than the 
wretches who introduced ardent spi- 
rits amongst the Indians, if we do not 
abstain from every thing that can pos- 
sibly tend. tothe making of our own 
children drankards. It is probable 
that much more than half the crimes 
which bring men to an untimely end, 
are the fruit of the use of strong drink. 
This will be, denied by hardly any 
body; and yet, we see numerous fa- 
thers and mothers, not only doing no- 
thing to prevent their children becom- 
ing drunkards; but doing every thing 
in their power to overcome their natu- 
ra! dislike of strong drink. When I 
see a mother giving the child a little 
drop; and even coaxing it to swallow 
the accursed thing; it is not for me 
to say what I would do, if I had the 
power and’the right; but I can safely 
say that such a woman, if she had-a 
place in my esteem before, ceases, 
from that moment, to have it. I have 
observed, throughout my whole life, 
that the best mothers; those who are 
most ardently attached to their chil- 
dren, are those’ who tiever think ‘of! 
giving them any thitig td'vitiatt their, 
appetites: A:child Ought to havestrong 
rink presented! tb it}'iso'tioré than'tt 


ought to have poison e tort. 
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son would be the least criminal of the 
two ; seeing that that could only put 
an end to life, while the former lays 
the foundation of a life of ruin, misery 
and disgrace. Drinking is the parent 
of improvidence, of incapacity to la- 
bour, of poverty, of discases of all 
sorts, of feebleness of body and fee- 
bleness of mind, and, at last, of a de- 
parture from life regretted not even 
by friends, parents and brethren. When 
a mother who kas actually taught her 
son to drink, sees him lead this life, 
and come to this death, what remorse 
ought she not to feel. It is she, in 
fact, who is the criminal and not the 
unfortunate son, who has been the obe 
ject of her seduction. Let her not 
blame his boosing companions. He 
never would have known them if it 
had not been for her. On her head, 
and on her head alone, lies the whole 
of the sin of causing his sufferings and 
his destruction. 

I hope that you will excuse the ear. 
nestness of my language upon this 
subject; and I beseech you not to be- 
lieve that sins of this sort are to be 
wiped off by aregular attendance ata 
Church or ata Meeting-house.. True 
piety consists in’ the due discharge of 
our duties towards the whole commu- 
mity' of which we make a part, and 
especially of our ‘duty towards’ our 
cown’ flesh andblood: Husbands and 





owives contract: an obligation: with re- 
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gard to their children, much stronger 
than that which they contract with 
regard to one another. In the last 
case, the bond is artificial ; itis built 
upon the injunctions of law made by 


man. But the obligation with regard 


to children, and especially on the side 
of the mother, is an obligation im- 
posed by nature herself. Therefore 
it is that a cruel mother is looked 
upon, and justly looked upon, as 
the most despicable creature upon 
earth. And, I should like to know 
what act of cruelty can possibly be so 
great, and so completely past all for- 
giveness as the teaching of her child 
Those 


mothers who voluntarily drive their 


to become a drunkard? 
children from their own breast to the 
breast of a hireling, are wicked and 
despicable enough; but those who 


set deliberately to work to deprive 


them of the chance of health and hap- 


piness appear to me to be guilty of an 
act of which there is hardly a parallel 
in the catalogue of human crimes. 
Drive, then, let me beseech you, the 
accursed beverage from your dwel- 


lings. 
see it; and, if possible, not hear of 


Let your children never even 


it. Yet, in order to effect this; in 
order to render your powers of per- 
suasion effectual, you must add the 
force of example in your own de- 
partment. There are few men so 
completcly brutal as to be beyond the 








1636 
force of both precept and example, 
And the example which I am about 
to propose for you to give, demands 
not the smallest sacrifice at your 
hands, while it presents you with the 
greatest advantages. 

To discontinue the use of coffee and 
tea is to discontinue, in fact, the use 
of two articles neither of which con- 
tains any thing of any one single use 
to the human frame, and both of 
which have a tendency to debilitate 
that frame and also to destroy its 
beauty. Coffee and tea, if taken 
strong, produce a shaking of the 
nerves and a want of sleep. There 
are some persons so strong of consti- 
tution as to be able to take these 
things without any immediately inju- 
rious effect; but we all know from 
experience, that they cannot be taken 
in a strong state without. very sensi- 
bly affecting our nerves; without pro- 
ducing heart-burn; and without, if 
taken in the evening, producing rest- 
less nights. It. is agreed, on all 
hands, that they afford no nourish- 
ment to the human frame; and, there- 
fore, the abstaining from the use of 
them, can be no possible hardship 
to any person whatever; while the 
cost of them (and especially when we 
consider the application of the money) 
is a most weighty objection. to. theit 
use, | 
Persons who live principally within 
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doors, and all children, require, morn- 
ing and evening, something light, in 


the way of nourishment, and a part 


: of this nourishment consists of some- 


thing inaliquid state. The materials 


) which I have to recommend, are 


Roasted Wheat, to supply the place 
of coffee. 
) Singly, or any two, 
Agrimony, | three, four, or all, mix- 
ed, which will make ex- 
cellent tea, and may be 
Shad at any of the herb 
| shops in London, at one 
penny a bunch; a bunch 
being sufficient to last 
J fora week. 


Sage, 





A very intelligent and public spi- 


= rited correspondent, tells me, that 


the mixture of herbs which he finds 


| most generally liked, and which he 


has long used himself, is as follows: 


three bunches of Agrimony, two of 


| Mint, and one of Balm, cut up small, 


all mixed, and put into a paper bag 
In the mixture, or in 
the use of these herbs singly, people 
will be directed by their taste; be- 
cause tastes differ very much. It 
should be observed, that milk should 
always be boiled, before it be used. 
Milk is somewhat of the nature of 
neat. It comes from an animab;cand 
ought to be cooked: before it-be taken 
as food for human beings. Tlie boil» 
ing of it, even for young pigs, adds 
greatly to its nutritious effects: "The 
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hard and woody parts of the herbs, 
particularly of the agrimony and sage, 
should be left eut, as they tend to 
give the tea a bitter taste. 

Before I proceed further to speak 
of the manner of obtaining these herbs, 
I will speak more particularly than I 
have hitherto done of the roasted 
wheat, beginning by repeating what 
I have said upon this subject, in a 
late Register. I have substituted, in 
the stead of coffee, roasted wheat ; 
and I positively assert, that it would 
be impossible for me to distinguish 
the beverage made from the wheat, 
from that made with coffee, except 
that the former has a rather milder and 
pleasanter taste than the latter. Same 
colour when ground; same smell, as 
nearly as possible; and I verily be- 
lieve that if sold ground, in a shop, 
not one person out of ten thousand, 
would be able to distinguish the one 
from the other, unless he had both 
before him at the same moment. The 
fact is that the coffee is a bean; a 
split bean, and that, too, of a very 
course and unnutritive quality ; while 
the wheat is, as we well know, a most 
This is a matter of 


so much importance to Females, that 


nutritious grain. 


I hope you will excuse me if I enter 
into some detail as to the method of 
preparing this article ; which, as you 
will presently see, may be prepared, 
in every family in England, Scotland 
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ad Ireland, without the smallest in- 
convenience, A common iron pot is 
what we make.use for the roasting of 
the wheat. The pot, first being made 
very clean, is to be put over a slow 
fire. When it gets pretty well heat- 
ed, put in the wheat, not being more 
than a sixth part of the pot full. 
From the moment the wheat is put 
in, keep stirring i constantly and 
quickly, until it become as dark co- 
loured as roasted coffee. Then take 
it out, put it by, grind it and use it 
in the same manner as coffee. As to 
clearing the wheat coffee ; the means 
are precisely the same as those used 
for clearing the foreign coffee. Some 
persons put something into the boil- 
But 


the best way is this: make a flannel 


ing coflee, in order to clear it. 


bag, which, when full, is in the shape 
of a sugar loaf turned upside-down. 
Let this bag, at the open end, be 
sewed round a bit of wire, in a circu- 
lar form. Put the bag, hanging 
down, into the coffee pot or mug, and 
the wire rim will keep it suspended. 
Put the coffee into the bag. Then 
pour 4otling water upon the coffee, 
until you have as much as you want, 
todrink. The flanne! bag will keep 
back. all. the coffee grounds, and you 
will haye the coffee fine and clear, 
You may set, it over the fire.again to 
keep \t.hot,; The, wheat, ‘at the pre, 
sent price, seven: shillings jand, six- 





pence a bushel, costs one penny half. 
penny.a pound. It. looses .a fourth 
part of its weight in roasting, which 
brings it to two-pence a pound, while 
the most nauseous. and villainous Cof- 
fee that can be bought in retail, cosis 
about three shillings a.pound. | 

It may be inconvenient for persons 
in the metropolis zo obtain the wheut, 
For a time, this inconvenience may 
exist; but, iu large towns, we shall 
soon see shops opened for the selling 
of wheat in small quantities ; and, iv 
that case, the raw wheat, sold by the 
pound, might probably, aud, indeed, 
it certainly would be, something dearer 
than wheat, when'sold at market, by 
the Farmers. In country places there 
can be no difficulty, because small 
quantities of wheat. are every where 


to be had. 


join together and purchase a bushel or 


A few neighbours may 


two; and those who possess the wheat 
The best 


wheat, is for this, as well as for every 


are always ready to sell. 


other purpose, the best, and, in the 
end, the cheapest. | 

| have now used this beverage my- 
self for more than a: month, every 
biorning. I make use. of three fourths 
of the wheat coffee andwone ’ fourth 
boiled milk, with browam sugar ;'nd 


and :chocojate:;: the ¢offee’ having 0° 





putritive quality at albdm ity and the 


~ 


it appears ‘to me that, as tosubstaoce, 
itis) abaut halfi way. betweeh ‘colice 
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ind, indeed, chocolate, ‘if taken for 
breakfast, by persons who do not take 


trong exercise, is-¢00 gross and pro- 


Peeting at the Crown and Anchor, a 


ng from the use of heavily taxed arti- 


bined repeated statements of the bad 


Phis fact shows ‘that it was bad in its 


Hl poisons operate, in the first ‘in- 


ance; and, I have ‘not the smallest 
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late, if made good, being about 


wice as rich as the wheat coffee ; 


aces a sort of stupifying effect, as 
y body may: experience, whose oc- 
pation requires exercise of the me- 
ory or of the thoughts. 


[ have had made to me, since the 


eat number of communications up- 


n this interesting subject of abstain. 
es. These communications have con- 


fects of coffee. ‘The writers all agree 
hat it produces griping ; and, I be- 
ve, that if used strong, it will have 


at effect upon every human being. 


ature; for this is the way in which 


bubt that coffee might be taken in 
ich a degree of strength, as for a 
art of the liquor actually to kill, 
afew hours, the stoutest man. We 
> not perceive the evil effects of it, 
) any thing like their full extent ; 
€ do not actually see those evil ef- 


cts, because we swallow the’ poison '| 


me between each but the thing bé- 
€ bad in itself, must necéssatily Zo on 


small doses, and ata distance of | 
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coffee is a bean ; and beans, of every 
sort, are unwholesome to the human 
frame, in whatever stage of their 
growth they areeaten. I remember a 
farmer ata village called Titrorp, in 
Surrey, who, when I was a little boy, 
killed himself by making a heavy meal 
upon bread, or Windsor beans. The fact 
has always remained in my mind; be- 
cause [have so frequently had to cite it 
as a motive for dissuading my friends, 
and particularly my own family, from a 


In the 


a man at Botley, whose 


liberal use of that vegetable. 
year 1812, 
name was Parmer, killed himself by 
eating kidney beans, at my sheep- 
shearing. They were dried beans, 
and had been cooked in the mauner 
that the French cook them. Beans 
taken in large quantities, when the 
animal is hungry, will very frequently 
kill horses, horn cattle, and even 
hogs. I had a sow, with a large lit- 
ter of pigs, which had been driven in 
the morning from the place where f 
bought her, and which arrived very 
hungry and empty. A careless fel- 
low tossed her down a gallon or two 
of beans; and she was dead before the 
next morning, though I had given five 
guineas for her and her pigs not twen- 
ty hours before. © rig: 

The coffee fruit partakes very ‘much 
of the nature of a kidney bean. Tam 





raring away the-eonstitulion, The. 


speaking here of the kidney bean seed, 
st not ‘of the: pod, ‘which’ we’ eat 
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green, and which has no harm in it ; 
but the seed is very dangerous, if 
eaten in large quantities. In France, 
they are called, in way of derision, 
des Bourres Coquin; which means 
Beggar Stuffers, because the word 
bourrer means to cram, to ram home, 
And the 


effect of this vegetable is to produce 


to stuff out, or to blow out. 


wind in the stomach, and thus to 
blow out the poor creatures sides. 
Coffee appears to me to produee pre- 
cisely in the degree in which it is 
taken, similar effects; and, therefore, 
it must be injurious to the constitu- 
tion, while it cannot possibly have 
any neurishment init. <A pig will eat 
of any thing that is nutritious, from 
a rump steak down to grass ; but pigs 
will no more touch the seed of kidney 
beans, than they will touch a stone or 
a bit of iron. Their scent is so fine 
that they are able to discover whether 
a walnut has asound kernel in it or 
not, even while the outside green husk 
Wonderful as this 


may seem, it is a fact which I and my 


covers the shell. 


son James have ascertained beyond 
all dispute. Present a thing to a pig, 
and, if there be any nutritious qua- 
lity in it, and it be hungry, it will in- 
stantly fall to. Now, I have tried 
these sagacious tasters with raw coffee, 
with roasted coffee, and with coffee 
ground and boiled. I have tried 


them with tea leaves; witha mess of 
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tea, and with tea thrown dows to 





aa coffe 
them in its raw state; and upon no 





s tin 





occasion, have I ever found a pig tha 





fee t 
als. 
, bu 


rcur’ 








would not turn from any of these ma. 


terials with disdain. 










The wheat, on the contrary, we all 





of us know to be nutritious. Bread ™ 


uld 
fould 
bark 
fle 








is very justly called the staff of life, 





It is the natural food of all mankind, 






And wheat coffec is bread taken ina & 









liquid state. I need not have done 





it, but I tried some little pigs witha 






4 





parcel of the grounds of wheat cofiee, id 








and they devoured them in a momeut. rnin, 





It is said, and perhaps truly, thata 





Fcaust 
N thi 


me; 








cu of strong coffee taken after din- 








ner, helps digestion. That is to say, 








people make themselves ill by over- 





eating, and then they want a species 






of medicine ; a powerful drug to help 
them off with the load. 
with four Monks and a Parish Priest, 


in France; and, though the Church 


of | 
AS to 
e th 


rm ar 





I dined once 







has always been famous for gorman- a 






dizers, these gentlemen surpassed, in 






stufling, any thing of which | bad 






ever had an idea. They eat ’till they 






were actually in a state of inability 






to move about ; and I remember that 
while they were drinking their 
coffee, one of them observed that the 
discovery of that beverage was a most 
fortunate event for the Church, for 
that, he should have been woder 
ground many years ago, from indi- 
gestion, if it had not been for the us 







es a 
h by 








by t 
ema 














cl 


lown to coffee after dinner. But we, at 


UPON no s time, especially, have no needvof 
pig that 


1eSe ma- 


‘ee to remove the effects of heavy 










ls. Atbest, then, coffee is of no 
but as a drug; any more than 


> We all rcury and barks are. These drugs 


Bread sometimes of great use; but what 
of life, puld we think of the person who 
ankind, uld propose to us to take mercuy 
cen int BD). ks for breakfast ? 
ve done ‘offee produces, if taken late in 
with 4 evening, great restlessness ; 
 coflee, aming; and head aches in the 
loment, ming. If taken in the morning, 
) thats causes a trembling in the nerves. 
‘er din ) this must weaken the human 
to say, me; must go on, little by little, 
fis lermining the. constitution; and 
speci st necessarily tend to the shorten- 
to help of life. 
d once ‘As to tea, its effects are very much 
Priest, 


Both of 


Pm are astringent : they both pro- 


e those of the coffee. 










Church 
iced ce costiveness : they are both great 
ed, in 
I had 
I] they 
ability 


apidators of the complexion: and 
rth of them, if taken strong, pro- 
ce griping, heart-burn, restlessness, 


ort-l'ved heat upon the cheek, and 


er “ shaking of the nerves, Both of 
their m are great friends to the Apothe- 
“ ies and Physicians, who do not get 
see h by those who have real ailments, 
’ lly dangerous disorders, 0 much 
pom by those who do not know what is 
indi matter of them, and whose sto- 
he use | 
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effects of these drugs, until they are 
unable to sustain the exercise of the 
digesting powers necessary to enable 
them to take a sufficient quantity of 
nutritious matter. 

I myself have very seldom taken 
either of these drugs for many years. 
I have, however, sometimes done it. 
The dislike to appear singular; and, 
more especially the dislike to appear, 
by one’s own conduct,jto disapprove 
of the practices of those whom we 
respect and love: motives of this sort 
have led me, sometimes, to use tea 
and coffee, contrary both to my taste 
and to the dictates of my reason. 
I have been cautious, as to the degree 
of strength; but it has happened to 
me twenty times, perhaps, in my life, 
to drink strong tea or coffee of a 
morning, and in every such case, my 
hand has quivered like the hand of an 
overnight sot, though, at other times, 
it has no more shake in it, when I 
hold it out, than there is in a piece of 
When I have so offended in 


the evening, I have been always sure 


wood. 


to have little or no sleep; and I have 
several times, even at the age of 
twenty-five, risen in the morning 
without having had onemoment’s sleep. 
Can these things be good for the 
human frame then? Must, they not 
necessarily be injurious to both the 
body and the mind? If they have 
such an effect upon me, who havea 








ee 








te a 
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constitution, amongst the strongest 
that (sod, in his bounty, ever gave to 
man; a constitution which has enabled 
me to experience not the smallest 
inconvenience from .being wet to my. 
skin foe many hours together, and 
suffering my clothes to dry upon my 
back; a constitution that makes me 
feel no change in passing from one 
climate to another; that enables me 
to sleep upon a board as sound as 
upon a feather bed; if these drugs 
have such an effect upon such a frame, 
what must they necessarily have upon 
the frames of those who are com- 
In the 


height of summer, in America, when 


paratively feeble and tender. 


- the thermometer has stood at ninety- 
eight degrecs, I have gone, in my shirt 
and trowsers, and stood- under the 
drip of the house while a thunder 
shower sent down the water upon me, 
by hogsheads. I called it a shower 
bath. 


away, by the rain from the clouds. 


The perspiration was washed 


This I have repeatedly done; and it 
never ghve me the slightest cokk. I 
once, being wet to the skin, my shirt 
being as wet as if it had been dipped 
in water and taken out and wringed, 
went to’ bed with the. shirt on and 
slept'as sound as I ever did in) my 
life. In thé Northern parts of Ame- 
rica, Lusedtosally'forth in snow shoes, 
along the rivers*and into the woods, 





many anc many ‘times’ when nobody 


Lapigs. {Bg 


else durst shew out their noges for 
feaw of being frost bitten. Scores af 
times, my comrades have beca x, 
tonished to see me come back alive, 
When others carried blankets , 
wrap themselves, up in the woods, | 
gever carried any. I hare, aboy 
five hundred times, slept all night 
upon the’ bare ground, with Dy 
hat for a pillew; and I never caught 
cold in apy such adventure in py 
life, 


colds, getting pleurisies, or other dijor.| 


Others were always catching 


ders, and, very: often, their death, 
It used to be a saying amongst thea 
that CossErt was made of iron. By 
the fact was they. drank coffee, tu 
and grog; and I drank nothing bil 
water and the milk of a goat which | 
kept, at that time, and which used 
be called my brewer. . I mention these 
things, in order to convince the ttt 
der of the powerfully injurious effects 
of coffee and tea; for, if a fram 
like mine can be shaken by the drink 
ing of strong coffee, and tea, what 
effect must these materials have whe 
working upon. the, frames of delicalt 
children, and especially upoo 
frames of females in; general, to whon 
nature has denied that strength which 
She has.givep to mep?y 9.0.) 9) 0 
T am particularly aaxions.te, hf 
“upon. the, migds of, femalesa/fr™ 
tion .of : the;, dangerous; fendensy «7 


i colt 


-the. use of teo.and cofess they 


_ we 5 
f OP ay 
at Oe 


as = Ja 
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106€5 fo cider: or any other strong 


beer, 
Scores ¢) k in the morning ; and, indeéd, 
beck ules of amiablé character, have 
ck alive , habit, a distaste for such things. 


ikets ty yy stand in need of something 


woods, | {, warm, and liguid io its state, 


€, aborg ningand evening. It is habit only 
all night h has led to the use. of tea and 
ee. The taste of these things is 


rally bad. 
human kind rejects them. Weare 


with wy 


T caught The natural taste of 


e iD by 


catching spelled to qualify them with sugar 


ver digor with milk in order to make them 


r deaths, The use of } 


rable to the palate. 


gst thea mn has been fraudulently obtruded 
on. Ba n usduring the dormant: state of 
fev, tea reason. Let our reason awake 
hing ba », resume its sway and shake off 
which | intruders. 

| used to hen we consider how very large 
ion thes rtion of our pleasares during life 
the rete owe to the female sex; when we 
1s effect sider that, after all, it is to' them 
a frat man is to look for his happiness’ 
ve drinks A i misery ; when we cousider that 
ay, wis ney were withdrawn, the world 

ve WINTER ali else that) iticonthing) would-be 
AclcatR irksome to: ais dhat we should’ be 
poo tM eeth er carebess about life or death. 
to whom 


: niwé consider these things, whieh | 
th whist ¥ man will acknowledge to be 
pad (ia j haw anxious ought we.to be to 
) aE lect nothing » within ovr »power 


i |) 
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their health. For, though tentiment- 


jwongam will read us some very pret~ 
| ty lectures about the loveliness of. the 


hearts and the minds of females, tliis 


— 


| loveliness i is, generally, very. dificult 
to be discovered through a sickly 
! countenance and a feeble.and sluggish. 
frame. Cupid has numerous unac- 
| countable tricks.and caprices ; but, -L 
believe, he has seldom taken up his 
abode amongst powders and pills, and 
phials and gallipots. ‘True female wit, 
fortitude, zeal, courage, and devoted- 
| ness, are most enchantingly ainiable ; 
but, how are they. to exist in company 
with a languid countenance and aw 
If a disordered 


}stemach produces an 


ehervated frame? 


aching in’ the: 
head: if an overnight’s drinking takes 
away the morrow’s thoughts and mes 
/mory:; if there be this intimate and 
‘close connection \bétween the body 
and the mind; how are we to expect 
the virtues of the mind to be associates 
| of an enervated body? 

) Dem thoroughly convinced that tea 
and coffee aré the greatest enemies of 
| womankind. ‘They produce:those ef. 
: fects upori the nerves which 4 have be- 


ie spoken df.:' They. dilapiidate gra- 








‘dually, the powers of digestien, Their 
hever ceasing astringent effects pro- 


(PEE is likely to tend. tovthe bapji- becemes habitual, than which:there is 
APS oT MERDs of that sex; antl particularly to’ | not agreater destroyer of beaaty dnd 
ye reservation of.  ermaee a of heath, and partigularly’ of the for. 
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eh eee, ~ m" 

-" aa - Are ates 
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duce costiveness 5: and that, too, tithit 
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mer, which it assails first, and which, 
having robbed of its rose colour, it 
To 
relieve the stomach, drugs are resort- 
ed to. But the relief is of short du- 


ration. 
are at work again, and the destruction 


substitutes a tawney in its place. 


The accursed tea and coffee 


of the system goes on: Old age makes 
its approaches at a time when it ought 
to be far distant ; and, if it does not 
actually arrive, it does a great deal 
worse, it makes the beholders believe 
that it has arrived: to be taken for 
forty when she is only thirty, is, per- 
haps, a great deal worse than death 
to any female that ever was born. 

To preserve themselves from this 
most cruel predicament ; to prolong 
the blush of the rose*to the last mo- 
ment that nature has destined it to ex- 
ist upon the female countenance ; to 
effect this, which is of far greater im- 
portance than apy other thing which 

‘the whole of mankind  éan possibly 
have a desire to effect ; to effect ‘this 
purpose, every argument that the mind 
of man can suggest, ought to be made 
use of, in order to dissuade females 
from the use of coffee and of tea. 

As to the herbs which have been 
mentioned above, as proper to be 
used, instead of these expensive and. 
unwholesome materials. The taste 

must be consulted. Some persons 

willlike one better than the other. » If 
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tropolis and in great towns, the cy, 
deners in those great towns wil] very 
soon bring forward an ample suppl 
There being, AS YET, no tax upon 
sage and other herbs; no excisemy 
and supervisor to go, as in the casey 
hops, and take account of the number 
of plants, and forbid the gathering or 
the drying until a gentleman come 
with an ink bottleat his button-hob 
to take an account of, and lay a ta 
upon, the produce: this not being the 
case, as yet, the gardeners will som 
furnish a regular and abundant supply 
of herbs; and, as in all other cases, 
competition will very soon regula 
the price. It will be the same ast 
the selling of the roasted wheat. Every 
one has a right to sell at whatever 
price he pleases. Nobody has a right 
to complain of him ; because there 
being no law to give him a monopoly, 
he can compel nobody to purchase ol 
him. Every thing of this sort reg 


lates itself, if left to itself, There ar 


always persons enough to endeavolt 


to undersell others in the same trade; 
and, thus where the thing’ is open © 


fair competition, it is sure to sell fo 


its real worth and:no more. I hope 


see the day very shortly, when ter 
will be shops all over the: metropol 
and in every town in Erigland fort 
selling of wheat in stnall quantities , 
for the selling of roasted ‘wheat, 





there be a demand for them in the me- 





ground ; for the'selling-of it gr" 
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the pa, for the selling of herbs of all sorts. 


Will veryfimmmmus will the expenditure of the fruit 


© supply, ur labour be confined to the pro- 


tax Upon 


XCisemay 


ts of ourown soil. And, if this be 
yught about, it will render more 


1 Cage ¢ J to agriculture than all the corn 


e number 's which the misguided farmers have 


hering o ained and are now endeavouring 


An comes obtain. The herbs may be grown 


tton-hok every one’s garden who has a gar- 
ay a tar . Neighbours, during the summer, 
being the ]] readily give them to one another ; 


vill soon for winter use, some fore- 


rt supply pught and some measures of provi- 


er cases, n are required. In America (es- 


regulate ‘ially towards the North), where 
me as tp re comes a winter that sweeps 
t. Every ry green thing from the face of 
whatever p earth, or buries it under snow 
sa right il the spring, One acquires expe- 
se there nce as to this matter of making 
nopoly, Mmmevision for the winter. Sage, Balm, 
chase of nt, Pennyroyal, Savory, Rosemary, 
rt regu" yme, and, indeed, all herbs, are 
here are efully cut or plucked in the sum- 
deavout tr. The best time for doing this is, 
h regard to every species of herb, 
t before the bloom comes out; for, as 
father of husbandry, TuL, has 


rved, in his treatise upon Saint- 


e trade; 
open 10 
sell for 





hope # 


en there i, the moment the blossom appears, 






tropoli ‘of the virtue of the plant, leaf 
1 for th i all, is gone, with the smell that 
ntities fees from the blossom. ‘Thus, the 





eit, Ves of a cauliflower, cut before the 
" er comes, are rich and good, but 
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the moment the flower begins to grow 
the leaves are good for nothing.’ “I 
tried this experiment with a pig; I 
threw down some leaves taken at the 
same time from cauliflower plants in 
these different states. I mixed the 
leaves, but in sucha way that I could 
still distinguish one class from the 
other; and it was surprising with what 
sagacity he culled out the leaves of 
the unblown plant, not touching one 
of the others ’till those of the unblown 
The herbs 
should, therefore, be cut just before 
They should 
be cut when the sun is upon them and 
They 


plant ‘were all eaten. 
the blossoms come out. 
when they are perfectly dry. 


boards that have no sap, or other 
moisture in them ; should be dried ‘in 
a gentle sun, or in avery airy place 
in the shade, and should be turned 
very often. If they are put out ina 
scorching sun they are apt to become 
crisp and to lose their virtue. When 
dry, they should not have lost much 
of the colour they had when growing ; 


nevertheless, it is better to have them 
dried rather too hastily and harshly, 
than to let them be too long in drying. 
In the month of October, the year 
befure last, I dried. some mint and 
some parsley upon the floor ofa room 
where the sun came through the win- 
dow, attd they were very nearly as 





| green as when growing in the garden. 


should be laid then upon clean dry. 
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We used them through the winter with | 
very neatly their original flavour, and | 
had very good mint sauce with lamb, 
in the month of April; and yet these 
are the most difficult of all herbs to 
preserve in a way to make them re- 
tain their flavour and their smell. One 
thing is to be observed, in particular, 
and that is, that, after the herbs are 


cut, they should never be suffered to 
lay out of doora uncevered in the 


night, and never to be one moment in 
the rain; because, the rain, and more 
especially the dew, are of a very pe- 
netrating nature; and, in the drying 
again, a great part of the virtus of the 


herbs escapes. 


For my part,i cannot see how a fe- 
male can be more properly engaged 
during her hours. of business than in 
attending to objects of this kind 
which are so interesting in themselves, 
and the nature and properties of which 
afford matter for so much pleasing 
contemplation. Far, better is it to be 
engaged in cares like these; far more 
respectable ; far more innocent ;. far 
more compatible with the female cha- 
racter, than to be rattling the dice 
box, or snapping and wrangling and 
tricking’ round a ¢ard table. While ob- 
jects: like these present themselves. 


While the history of the progefiy of 
plants and of flowers, imvites the fe- 
male eye, and calls wpon the female 
pencil to imitate, how can a woman, 
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how can a mother find an‘ apology for 


(8% 
sitting down a family of daughter y 
reading the sublimated nonsenye of 
novels, or to learning the eunning ani 
really dishonest arts of the gaming ta. 
ble. What have draught-boards, ches. 




















boards, dice-boxes and packs of cars 


to do in a house where books on planis | 


and trees and flowers and buds are jy 
be found? And especially when thes 
amusements lead on in the most ple. 
sant manner to the practising of thai 
domestic economy Without which» 
wife is rather a curse than a blessing. 

The herbs,’ when properly dried, 
should be put into paper bags, tied 
closely up and put away in a place 
that is never damp. I cannot hep 
mentioning here another herb wheb 
is used for medical purposes. I mea 
the weld mallows. It is a weed that 
has a leaf somewhat like a scollop. 
Its branches spread upon the grouni. 
It bears seed which the children call 
cheeses, and which they string upoi 
a thread like beads. This weed 
perhaps amongst the most valuable 
of plants that ever grew. — Its leaves 
stewed, and applied wet, will cur 
and almost instantly cure, any 
or bruise or wound of any sort. Poil- 
tices made of it will cure sprains, 
such as those of the ancle; foment 
ing with it will remove swellings. Ap- 
pleations of ‘the liqwor ‘will cure the 


wringingsby saddles»:and’ harné 


And its operations|in -all cases, 18 
quick, that it is hardly tobe,believ¢ 


Those who: have, this, weed at 
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iters tg .ed not put themselves to the trou- 
nse of Mle and expence of sending to doc- 
ing and ors and farriers upon trifling occasi. 
niNg ta. s. It signifies not whether the 
chess und be oldvor new. I gained 
: A, jis piece of information upon Long 
ik Hand from a French Gentleman who 
a tos s one of BUoNAPARTE’s followers 
st plete captivity, and who was afterwards 
> of that bbed of three hundred dollars on 
Which 4 ard an English frigate, never 
essing. 


ving been able to obtain either re- 















» dasa . 4 
y dried, yneration or redress. The hospita- 


os, ied : 
es, ’ y showed him by me was amply re- 
a piace 4 . . 
dbyt ; 
ait y this piece of knowledge. The 
-h wine! 
I mean 


‘eed that 


lows, if you have it growing near 
» may be used directly after it 


gathered, merely washing off the 


scollop. first. But there should be some 
ground. ays in the house ready for use. 


all 
lren ¢ ould be gathered like other herbs, 


ng upol g 

| before it comes out ia bloom 
weed is : 
valuable dried and preserved just in the 
ts leaves © manner as other herbs. It 
will cure ld be observed, however, that, 
dny cit 


should happen not to be gathered 
rt. Poul- 


he best season; it may be ga- 
ec'at any time. 1 made a pro- 
bn ofit in the month of October; 
after the bloom and: even the: 
had dropped off The root is’ 
Y nearly as efficacious as the 





sprains, 
foment. 
ings. Ap- 
cure the 
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all know what plague and what ex- 
pence attend the getting of tinctures 
and salves, some of which very often 
prove injurious rather than otherwise. 
1 had two striking instances of the 
efficacy of the mallows. A _neigh- 
bouring farmer had cut his thumb in 
a very dangerous manner, and, after 
a great deal of doctoring, it was got 
to such a pitch that his hand was 
swelled to twice its natural size. 
I recommended the use of the mal- 
lows to’ him; gave him a little 
bunch out of my store, it being win- 
ter time, and his hand was well in 
four days. He could go out to his 
work the very next day, after having 
applied the mallows the over night.. 
The other instance was this: I hada 
pig: indeed it was a large and valu- 
able hog, that been gored’ by the 
sharp horn of a cow. It had'been in 
this state two days before T knew of 
the accident, and had eaten nothing. 
My men had given it up for lost. 
I had the hog caught and held’ down. 
The gore was in the’ side, and so 
large and deep that I could ran my 
finger in beyond the’ ribs. I poured 
in the liquor ih which the mallows’ had 
beéin stewed) and rubbed the side well 


with it béides. The next day the hog’ 
phi is awa” 


, Upon examining | 
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the wound, I found it so far closed up 
that [ did not think right to disturb 
it. I bathed the side over again ; 
and, in two days, the hog was turned 
out. and was running about along 
with the rest. Now, a person must 
be almost criminally careless net to 
make provision of this herb. Mine 
was nearly two years old when I made 
use of it upon the last mentioned oc- 
It is found every where, by 
And, 


therefore, may be come at and pos- 


casion. 


the sides of the highway. 


sessed without either trouble or ex- 
A good handful ought to be 


well boiled and stewed in about a 


pence, 


pint of water, till it comes, perhaps, 
to half a pint. It surely is worth 
while, especially for mothers.of fami- 
lies, to be provided with a thing like 
this which is at. once so safe and so 
efficacious. If the use of this weed 
were generally adopted the art and 
mystery of healing wounds and of 
curing sprains, swellings and other 
external maladies, would very quickly 
be reduced to an unprofitable trade. 
However, the great utility of the 
thing will, I hope, be an excuse, at 
any rate, for my having thus far di- 
gressed from my subject, in order to 
point it out to your attention; for 


though the uses of this weed must al-. 
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of persons, still they must be yp. 
known to greater numbers. 

Several persons have written to me, 
assuring me that they have used roast. 
ed wheat for a great number of yean, 
One gentleman says he has used it for 
twenty years, and has found the good 
effects of it on his constitution. Thu, 
then, there appears to me to beno. 
thing wanting to effect this Reform 
but a little exertion on the part of | 
the females, to break loose from the 
trammels of idle ‘habit; and, to do 
this, how numerous and ‘how powerlul 
are the inducements! In the first 
place, the saving of the money ii 
very great object. Coffee and tea do 
not cost less than from fifteen to twea- 
ty pounds a year, in a tradesman’s f- 
mily of eight or ten persons. [f thi 
meney were expended upon any thing 


conducive to the real pleasures of ® 


family : if it were expended on dress, 


which adds to the elegance of the fe. 


male shape and countenance, I should 


uld 


say that I would hesitate a long tine 


before I would propose the reduc ndrec 
tion; and, indeed, I would deprire 8 par 
myself of a great many really usefal ney a 
things, rather than. subtract from the : a 

ole 





allowance for female decorations. If 


my wife must go meanly dressed, ot! 
walk on foot, instead of riding, i l 
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could not sell my horse, I would shoot 


‘him and give him to the dogs, but, I 


trust that no female will be so unrea- 
sonable as to wish that any thing use- 
{ul should be laid aside for the sake of 
jadulging her in the use of articles 

hich cannot possibly do her any 
; ood; which cannot possibly give her 

ny pleasure; but which reason as 


yell as experience, shows must be in- 


Gurious both to her beauty and her 


ealth. 

For a family, such as I have just 
en speaking of, the difference in the 
pence would not be less than six- 
en pounds sterling a year. Sixteen 
bunds sterling will purchase many 
teful and even elegant things : things 


hich do not perish in a moment: 








ings which are seen as well as used 
r years. If the mother of a large 
ily, the oldest child of which is 
enty, were to reflect that sixteen 
onds a year gaved during that time 
uld amount to upwards ef three 
ndred pounds ; she would feel ma- 
* pang at the thought of so much 
ney absolutely thrown away. Size 
' pounds a year will pay the rent 
tolerable house. "It'will Supply a 


ry things of Solid ‘atifity ; “but Tan 


dling family with fuel. ‘Tt will’ do’ 
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always supposing that it may reason- 
ably, and of right, be expended upon 
female dress alone, and then what a 
difference will it make in the appear- 
ance of the females of a family ! 
Another strong inducement to act 
upon my recommendation, is, the ex 
ample to husbands, sons and brothers. 
It is impossible for a wife to expect 
that her husband will refrain from 
his useless indulgencies, as long as 


she continues to give herself up to 


hers. This point I have urged before, 
and will not suppose it necessary to 
say any thing further upon this part 
of the subject. When the wife has 
once set the example; when phe has 
once driven out the coffee and the 
tea, I will engage that the pipe, the 
pot and the gin glass, will speedily 
follow. ‘There is nothing so destruc- 
tive of human happiness as the prac- 
tice which men are in of spending 
their evenings away from their own 
homes. ‘To do this, they are induced 
by the habit of drinking, in the first 
place. They next contract a love of 
tibaldry, singing, and of every thing 
that attends places of resort for 
drinking. Once habituated to this 


sort of life, their own fire sides be: 





come scénes of dulness and insipidity. 
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They cannot endure the tranquillity of 


home, after being for some time 
accustomed to the boisterous mirth of 
the pot house. In the midst of their 


mirth, however, they caunot help 
casting a look towards the forlorn 
wife and crying children; so that 
even their mirth is, after all, buta 
species of misery; until they be- 
come too obdurate to feel for their 
wife or their children, or even for 
Every thing of decent 
then 
very soon neglected, handsome young 


old 


looking and despised, at the end ofa 


themselves. 


outward appearance becomes 
men become dirty, emaciated, 


very short progress; aud the wife and 


children who ought to have been 


their pride, become their shame. 
They turn from their offspring with 
a mixture of indifference and of 


sorrow ; and if their offspring retain 
the smallest portion of affection for 
them, they have to thank nature for 
it aud not themselves. Surely such 
men are deserving of every mark of 
disregard and contempt. Surely they 
are guilty of a violation of every 
principle of morality, and also a vio- 
lation, of the first laws of nature 
herself. 


give me leave to say, that when these 


But, my countrywomen, 


things happen, you seldom play well 
your part. It rarely happens indeed, 
that women are formed for direcd 


command ; but indirectly; that, is 


to say, by persuasion, by gentle per-_ 


severance, by indubitable proofs of 
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affection and devotedness, and espe. 
cially by example, they can command 
to almost any extent that they please, 
I am not afraid to say, that when 
such means are employed, there is not 
one wile out of ten thousand who dogs 
not finally carry every point on which 
she sets her heart; nay, whether the 
thing be reasonable or unreasonable, 
It is to you, then, the females of 
England, 


I principally look for this change, 


Scotland and Ireland, that 


this salutary, this absolutely necessary 
change in the manners of the nation, 
Let Mr. Prungertrt, in the House of 
Commons, express his wish that the 
husbands amongst the common people, 
will retire in the evening to “ solace 


themselves,” as he calls it, with their 


cheerful glass, their pipe and 
their pot, and cease to read books 
about politics. Let © this famous 


gentleman from Ireland, preach up 
this doctrine as long as he. pleases 
Listen you to me, and we will speedily 
break up the clans of boozers and 
brawlers and set the tradesmen, the 
artizan, the manufacturer and the li 
bourer down to his own fire side wilh 
3, there to ‘ 40 


i 


his wife and children 
lace himself,” in conversation with 
the former and in the instruction of 
the latter. Look through life, and 
you will find that. the | best childres 


aré.those who. have been, not indulged 
hs Gre rhino sodafoaimi ® thet 
parents, but those ho ly 
parents, for. their, 9 
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‘and who have been,, in their -early 


» years, especially, constantly listening 


to the voice of their fathers and 


mothers. Children take impressions 


| quicker than grown persons, and the 


but there 


comes a time for reflection, for obser- 


impressions are deeper ; 


' vation and for comparison, and when 


these tell the boy of fifteen that his 
parents have not done their duty by 
him, away goes filial affection for 
And, 


feelings of that father or mother who 


who shall describe the 


can say : ** I have lost the love of my 


child !” 


To abstain from drinking when a 


‘man becomes married, he must have 


alstained from it, from his youth up. 
The evil habit may, indeed, be cured, 
by proper conduct in the wife; but 
the suilable time for beginning, is 
This point I 
pressed at the beginning of this ad- 


when the child is bora. 


dress, but I beg once more. to observe 
that a most weighty responsibility rests 
upon that mother who. does. not take 
effectual measures to keep her children 
from indulging: in the habit of drink- 
ing. Much. moré depends in. this re- 
spect npou. the mother than upon. the, 


father. Let uo mother believe that she 


has discharged her duty by making } 


her son say his prayers and by putting 
into his hands little canting tract 
about godliness: » Keep ne: 


he will bow! a 
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have taught him, will only tend to 
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make him a blasphemer as well as @ 
profligate. 

The last inducement to you to set 
an example of abstinence from the 
use of the two articles so often men- 
tioned, is, the effect which your ex- 
ample may produce in a public and 
political point of view. If you re- 
main still unconvinced that a Reform 
of the Commons’ House of Parliament 
is necessary to restore this nation to 
freedom and happiness, no argument 
that my mind can suggest, after all 
that you have read upon the subject 
for three years past, will produce that 
conviction. But, if you have that 
conviction, the statement which I am 
now about to make will clearly shew 
you in what way your example will 
tend to produce that Reform. 


It is very evident to me and I hope 
to you, that there ought to be no tax- 
This is 
the great point with regard to which 


ation without representation. 


we are at issue with our enemies. And, 
though the law as it now stands com- — 
pels us in certain cases to submit to 
taxation while we have no vote in the 
election of representatives ; still the 
law does not, at any rate, compel ts 
many Cases, to pay the’ taxds 
that ‘we now pay. Before the ‘revd- 
‘jotion in France, there‘existed a molt . 





ad Penormous and cruel’ tex, dalled | the 


Peach th ito } igubelley ‘that is to say,'a fesstyee salt. 
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smuggled a handful of salt, though 
God ordained that the tides of the sea 
should leave the salt upon the shore. 
If grown persons were detected in 
smuggling salt they were made gally- 
slaves for life. But the tyranny did 
not stop here ; not only were the peo- 
ple punished for obtaining salt with- 
out paying the tax; but they were 
compelled, under heavy penalties, to 
purchase a certain quantity of taxed 
salt! And yet, there are mcn insolent 
enough to tell us that the old French 
Government was a paternal govern- 
ment ; and that the revolution was an 
evil ; though it is notorious to us all 
that this abominable gabelle does not 
now exist, and that the Bourbons 
would be over-set in a twinkling if 
they were to propose its re-establish- 
ment. 

Let us amidst all our calamities, 
congratulate ourselves that we are not 
yet compelled to purchase coffee, tea, 
tobacco and strong liquors, and that 
we are not compelled to play with 
cerds which are heavily taxed ; to put 
our money into lotteries, and to dis- 
figure and sicken ourselves by the use 
of tobacco. No; we are not yet com- 
pelled to do these things. If we pay 
taxes upon these articles we do it vo- 
luntarily ; and therefore we have no- 
body to blame on this account but 
ourselves. If we will not desist from 
paying taxes in those cases where the 
law leaves us at liberty to desist, and 
that, too, without refusing ourselves 
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any one thing conducive to health of 
body or gentility of person : if we will 
not desist in such cases; even when 


the desisting is beneficial to our health, 


and manifestly tends to the prolonging 
of our lives; if we will not desist in 
such cases we deserve to suffer all that 
people can suffer from the hand of op- 
pression., 

In order that you may see what js 
the amount of the taxes which are an- 


nually raised upon the articles above 


‘enumerated, I have looked into the 


last year’s accounts; and _ though 
those aceounts are made out in a way 
which might well confuse the brains of 
the clearest headed man that ever 
lived, I have been able to make out 
the following statement of the duties, 
taking excise and customs both toge- 
ther, raised in this kingdom during 
the year 1818. 


Pounds. 
Beer, including duty on beer, 


malt, and hops ....... .6,867,734 
Spirits ..... woe e+ 6,978,597 
Wine . 02.000 cccceee eee 02y507,875 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa .. . .4,287,259 
Tobacco and snuff ......2,546,149 


Lotteries and cards ...... 233,866 
876,941 


———« 


"223,298,331 


Licences @eeeeeveaeevneen ea? 








If we were to include the tax upo 
Sugar, Salt, Soap, Candles, and other 
indispensibly neeessary articles used by 
the commen people, the amount would 
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7,734 
8,527 
7,875 
7,239 
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3,866 
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exceed thirty millions! And, observe, 
‘the whole of the taxes raised in the 
year, amounted to only fifty-three 
| illions! As to Sugar, it cannot 
rery well be dispensed with ; though 
J remember when a very considerable 
portion of the people of England de- 
isted even from the use of that arti- 


cle; and, why? Because it was 


RAISED BY THE LABOUR OF 
SLAVES! Judge you, then, how 
rit becomes us to emulate that ex- 
mple. If we cannot wholly desist, 
tre may desist in part. Wemay gra- 
dually diminish the quantity we use. 
great part of what we use now, 
anda very great part of it, is for the 
purpose of mitigating the corrosive 
ualities of the coffee and the tea. 
gar has a great deal of nutriment in 
; and, by being mixed with the li- 
lor proceeding from the coffee and 
me tea. it tends to lessen the bad ef- 
But, wheat, 
nd herbs such as those that have been 
med, have no evil quality in them, 
ud, therefore, they stand in need of 
less quantity of sugar. 


tsof those articles. 


| Sugar, though nutritive, is not a 
ty wholesome species of nutrition. 
fours upon the stomach, if taken 
too large quantities. It cloys and 
sickens. Observe where you will, 
>u will find that the healthiest ehil- 
n are those who are bred up with 
ry little or no sugar in their diet. 
mple food. Milk, oatmeal, - from. 


ty, and bread: these are the pro. 
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per food for children: never give 
them sugar and they will never want 
it: but, if you first create the want, 


it is cruelty not to gratify it. 


A very weighty argument against 
the too free use of sugar, or of any 
thing ve y sweet, is this; that it al- 
ways tends to the destruction of the 
teeth. 
very cheap, a prodigious quantity of 
it is used in all sorts of way. The 


In America, where sugar is 


pies are made so sweet that a stranger 
cannot eat them. Sweet-meats, fruits 
of all sorts, even down to the sibe- 
rian crab, are preserved in sugar. 
And these sweet meats are eaten even 
in labourers houses, in quantities that 
it would surprise you to see. ‘This is 
the cause, and [I believe it is the sole 
cause of that lamentable defect in a 
considerable part of the ‘females of 
America; who, in all other respects, 


are, perhaps, the most beautiful of 
their sex. 

Nothing compensates for a broken, 
Take a 
lump of sugar. and eat it, and you 
will immediately fiud that it will make 


or disfigured set of teeth. 


rich apple; full of sweetness, such as 
they have in America, will make 
degree, five times out of six. Ihave 
many times observed this in the ¢at- 
ing of an apple, On the side, which 
[rote the apple, I felt an;achiog, 


ae 





hen I did not feel it at allon the , 


ther side. Very seldom, therefore, 





some part of your teeth ache. A. 


your teeth ache, in a greater or less | 


tle tl ae 
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did I touch an apple, though the 
temptation was, for many months in 
the year, constantly before my eyes, 
and though it was as strong as that 
which Eve was unable to resist. But, 
not to resist, under the conviction 
that a mere momentary enjoyment 
would tend to produce lasting dis- 
agreeable effects; not to resist, under 
such a conviction, would have been 
not to merit the character of a rea- 
sonable creature. 


However, if sugar cannot be 
wholly abstained from, the quantity 
may be diminished ; and thus a part, 
at least, of the evil will be removed. 
As to salt, there probably can be no 
diminution in its quantity, and the 
same may be said, perhaps, of soap 
and of candles ; for cleanliness is al- 
ways a virtue, and light we must 


have, or else we cannot read. 


Upon looking over the above stated 
sums, does not the mind recoil from 
the disgraceful fact, that this govern. 
ment derives one third of the whole of 
its means from the taxes paid by the 
people upon strong drink and tobacco ? 
And, what is still more horrible to 
think of, more than a third of that 
third ; that is to say, nearly seven 
millions of pounds a year, is derived 
from the taxes imposed upon ardent 
sptrits! Really, my respeeted Coun- 
trywomen, the men who voluntarily 

pay this tax are very little entitled to 
the frietidship and are scarcely en- 
titled to the compassion of mankind. 
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They commit a sia, not only againg 
morality ; not only against their {. 
milies and their kindred ; but against 
nature herself, who has given them q 
palate which rejects these poisonous 
materials ; but which materials they 
persevere in swallowing, as if it were 
to bring themselves down to a lev¢ 
with the most gormandizing of brutes, 


It is said, 
of spirits, that they keep out the cold. 


as an excuse for the use 


Let a man once persuade himself of 
that, and he will soon find out that 
they keep off the heat! That they 
drive out the heat, is very certain; 
for, in the Northern parts of Americt, 
where the cold is so great that peo- 
ple are frequently jfrost-ditten, avd 
are compelled tohave their feet or hands 
cut off, it is a caution always given to 
those who are likely to be exposed to 
the severity of the weather, not to drink 
any spirits before they go out. And, 
though I have known mapy persous 
frozen to death, and a great many 
more to have their limbs cut off, | 
hardly recollect a single instance in 
which the suffering party had not 
taken spirituous liquors, on his way 
Spirits are 


very cheap in those countries. A 


or before he went out. 


bottle of rum for sixpence ! Of course, 
thoughtless men will use them. ! 
have a hundred times gone out shoot: 
ing or hunting upon the snow #10%8 


| with others, each of whom took # 


canteen of rum, whileI took none. 
I used to suck the snow, which they 
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old me, would give me the pleurysie ; 
but 1 found that I never had the pleu- 
: ysie, and that many of them had.— 
‘nd as to ability to travel, and to 
ear the cold, though many of my 
fompanions were much stronger and 
more active than. myself, 1 always 
ound that, at the end of the day, I 
was the freshest, and by far the most 


heerful of them all. 


» All strong liquors, be they of what 
rt they may, and, in an exact pro- 
ortion to their strength, tend to dis- 
ble the frame from enduring the 
old: tend to make the person chélly. 
fhe reason is this, that they have all 
intoxicating effect. We clearly 
erceive that they stupify the mind ; 
nd, at the same time, they, in a 
eater or less degree, benumb the 
jody. Consequently, they tend to 
ander it more susceptible of the in- 
rious effects of cold. Look at the 
an who has been drinking in a pot- 
nse Or a gin-shop ; and’see whata 
dor creeping, shudderirfg thing it is, 
hen it has to face a sharp frost ora 
tting wind. Look at such a man 
faman it ought to be called), com- 
hred with the man who has a pound 
bread and beef within him, and 


ho has washed down his dinner at 
le brook. 





Make the comparison, 
you will turn from ‘the drinker 
ith disgust and contempt. 





y alter a heavy meal. It helps di- 
tion, So said my French Monks 
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in the case of the coffee, but 1] recol- 


lect that they took the drams and the 
coffee too. ‘They called them petites 
gouties ; thatis to say, ditéle drops. 
And the Jadies take these httle drops 
as well as the ‘* dower orders,” or ra- 
ther, more freely. But, supposing 
these little drops to be necessary after 
a heavy meal ; would not it be better 
not to take the heavy meal? Is aman 
or woman, who dies from over eating, 
a bit more to be pitied’ than my sow 
that killed herself with eating beans? 


Not so much, for she had not reason 


to direct her; she was not aware of 
the danger, and human creatures are. 
In short, there is no excuse; there 
is no apology. It is downright profli- 
gacy and wickedness and beastliness, 
to make use of strong drink of any 
description whatever, except in cer- 
tain rare cases, where they serve in the 


way of medicine. 


But, when to all the other motives 
for desisting from the use of these 
things, we take into consideration the 
motive of greatly assisting, by the 
means of this abstinence, in the great 
work of producing a Reform in the 
Parliament, how will any man dare to 
call himself a Reformer who will not 
abstain; who will not abstain, even 
from the use of that filthy, that dis- 
gust-creating thing, fobacce, which, as 
‘I have shown above, pays to this 
government, in tax, more than two 
millions anda half pounds sterling in 





a year, Habit is very powerful. But, 
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it requires but a little effort, and a 
very little effort, indeed, to get rid of 
a habit so idle ; an indulgence so out 
of nature and so entirely unnecessary 
to the producing of enjoyments or 


coinfort. It appears to me that those 


who use tobacco, in any of its forms, 


must do it, at best, out of pure idle- 
ness. And what a thing it is to think 
of, that men should render their per- 
sons disagreeable; and disagreeable 
to females, too, for the sake of such 
a paltry indulgence. However, this is 
a matter which the females may, if they 
All that 


I can say is, that if I were one, the 


will, put to rights, at once. 


lips that held a quid, or toucheda pipe 
or a segar, should never touch my lips. 
The French taught me the habit of 
taking snuff. But it has required only 
a very little effort to get rid of the 


filthy encumbrance. 


{ should hope that quite enough has 
been said to produce the desired effect 
among all those, be they in what rank 
of life they may, who have any desire 
to see a Reform in the Commens’ 
House of Parliament, without which, 
it is my decided opinion that this na- 
tion will become the most contempti- 
ble upon the face of the earth. The 
Americans, when they began their 
struggle against feration without re- 
presentation, immediately desisted, 
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rand entirely desisted from i, 
use of tea, because the tea wy 
sent out to them loaded with tay. 
This was to serveas 2 little beginning ; 
they saw the design and this was their 
mode of resistance. ‘There was jot 
a female in the whole country, e1. 
cept amongst those who were unvwor. 
thy of the country and who finally 
were driven from it, that would make 
use of tea. They desisted, also, when 
they saw that a long struggle was ad. 
vancing, from eating lamb and vew!, in 
order that the animals might grow up 
to increase the stock of animal food; 
and, in some measure, to supply the 
place of those articles of produce which 
would necessarily fall off from the far- 
mers and their sons being engaged in 


the war. This was a noble instance of 


self denial. Such a people deserved to 


triumph over those who were endes- 
youring to enslave them. They did 
triumph ; and their children now en: 
joy the fruit of that triumph. They 
can now say, “ weare really free ; for 
“« HERE THERE IS NO TAXA- 
«“ TION WITHOUT REPRESEN 
“ TATION.” 

And shall we, and especially we who 


wemake no effort in the way of 





tion? Shall we do nothing but talk, 


call ourselves Reformers, be so base 
as not to follow this example? Shall 
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m the pretend to wish ? If this be our 
Pa Way » of conduct, the world, in viewing 
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mning ; 


r fallen, our degraded state, will 


e the consolation to reflect that we 


as their re nothing more than we deserve. 


ras not Far different, however, are my ex- 


TY, ele ctations. I expect to see all Re- 
unWor. mers animated upon this occasion 
finally hone spirit. A man should not 
nine his efforts within himself and 
If he have 


re knowledge and more zeal than 


d make 


When nily and relations. 


vas ade 


bs ters, he should endeavour to in- 
ped!, in 


—_ uct the uninformed and to rouse the 

food ; 
rly the 
which 


he far 


thargic. Every Reform Society, of 
atever description, whether female 


male, ought to use their utmost 


leavours, upon all occasious, to 


rther the objects of this address. 
ged in 


aol sons may very easily form them- 
nce 0 


ves into little communities, little 
ved to 
les so. as to be able to reject the 
ondea 


ey did 
Ww ens 
They 
e ; for 
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mpany or Society of all those who 
not conform. Modes of proceed- 
g will, however, readily suggest 
mselves ; there wants nothing but 
b good will; that once i-: existence, 
the consequences will very soon 
ow, 

t remains only for me to notice 
2 who @ thing relating to any savings 
ich may arise from the adoption of 
system of abstinence. I would 


ise you all, if you have money, in 
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by any means, to deposit it in what 
is called a Friendly Society Fund, or 
in that other thing which they call the 
Bank for Savings. Because, by an 
act of Parliament, passed last year, 
the trustees of money thus deposited, 
may, at any moment, place all the 
money to the account of the Commis- 
stoners for the redemption of the Na- 
tional Debt ; or, may at once, deposit 
it in the Bank of England, in the 
shape of what ts called stock. ‘This is 
to keep it safe; but, owners keep safest! 
Besides, Mr. Ricarpo, who has, in the 
House of Commons, been called an 
oracle, has proposed a scheme for the 
taking away of a part of every body’s 
property, in order to pay off a part 
of the National Debt. Of course, 
the Friendly Fund property, and the 
Saving Bank property will be in- 
cluded among the rest, if this scheme 
should be adopted. If, therefore, the 
Reformers put any money by; in the 
name of common sense, let them put 
it by én their own boxes ; and above 
all things, put it by in silver. Let 
them never attend to what the news- 
papers say about light silver and 
heavy silver. My advice to you all, 


is, get together what little you can ; 
put it by safely under your own roof; 
and make no talk about the matter! 
The time is not far distant when a 
handful of silver will be a little for- 
tune, 
I now take my leave, with express- 
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ing my confident expectation that 
this Plan will not have been put 
forth in vain; and that, our ene. 
mies will very soon see that we know 
how to act in order to provide for 
our happiness and to secure the 
means of our restoration to freedom. 
The longer and more painful the 
struggle, the more houourable the vic- 
tory and more durable the benefit. 
Short efforts seldom produce any last- 
ing good. The growth of real free- 
dom, like that of the oak, is slow. 
The pains we now endure we may 
safely reckon as so many harbingers 
of future pleasure and happiness, if 
we do but persevere, steadily perse- 
vere, in making use of every effort in 


our power to obtain success. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Td 
Mr. JAMES PAUL COBBETT, 
AT NEW YORK. 


London, 19 Junnary, 1820. 
My DEAR JAMES, 


As I have told you before, people 
here are very fast removing their 
property into the French Funds. It. 
has been mentioned in parliament, 
that some of dur Vodlesse| have ‘done 
this. This has been stated in a tone 


of complaint against these’ Voble Per. 
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It was said, in Parliawen, 


sons. 
mind ; that, .it was sauve Qui pew 
which, as you know, means, the deri) 
take the hindmost. In France the 
money-people get nearly seven per 
centum interest; and here, not fee; 
and, as to the security, the Fren 
Debt is only about the éwentict) par 
of our pretty thing, which has bec 
made by Pitt and his successors. 
But France is far from being iny 
solid state. The government there y 
endeavouring to alter the conslitu 
tion ; and the holders of the Church 
property, and other property conf. 
cated and sold to these holders begi 
to be afraid of @ resumption. Bi, 
besides this, France is not a country 
for English farmers, tradesmen, atl 


others, who'liave small fortunes, ani 


who have families to bring up snd 


provide for. 

Ihave, therefore, endless applic 
tions from persons of this descriptior 
I tell them’ all I know, and, as fare 
general accounts go, I know enovft. 
But, if you will collect, or, rather, : 
any persons, who wish to /et or sth 
farms, country-seats, manufacturing 
establishments, or parcels of latt, 
new or old ; if such persons will fur 
nish you with particulars a¥ to gut 
tity, quality, ' ditiitition,’ price, © 
other things} You nimy sedd these P* 


ticiérd ‘tote, ‘and Doan vise them 


stich ‘way'ad may" appear ‘ost IP° 
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be useful. You can, where the 


ng to be let or sold comes within 


















ramen, 


yur Dew , 
the deri! 


ANCe th 


scope of your own knowledge, 
e me your own opinion about it. 


; i ions 
even pe all send you more full instruct 


Not five writing ; but, 1 put this in print, 
> French atit may apprize persons, on both 
sof the water, of what I am doing 


We shall, I hope, 


treth part 


has been this respect. 




















ye r from you on the subject about 
eing ins ny. 
| there never advise any one, except a 
ee y intimate friend, to go out of this 
e Church : 
ay buiry to settle. But, the people 
fen pve described will go somewhere. 
10 Bul ey will go! They see inevitable 
_— n before their eyes, and beggary 
nen, ald their children ; fog, it is, as I have 
nes, and often foretold it would, going on 
up and m bad to worse, and that, too, at 
harate as to astound even me, who 
applite lve so long been familiarizing my 
scription. odtoit. If any other person told 
as fare u, that men, in England, are now 
-enouth to draw carts, loadad with gravel, 
rather, { repatr the roads, the men being 
or ath ually harnessed, you would not 


racturitf lieve it. Yet this I saw with my 
of last, n eyes only four days ago! God 


will fur" mighty, and he only, knows what 


to qus 











y leuve-taking address, when I went 
America, that, if | there were not a 





* impossible for T ay one, to imagine 


$s country is come to! I said, in 
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to how very alyect a state this country 
would descend. And could any ima- 
gination have reached even what we 
already behold? 

Men, excellent men, with their 
families and fortunes wid go away, 
and, this being the case, it is right to 
afford them all the information that 
it is in our power to afford.. You, 
you know, are stationed in a place of 
safety, in order that, by your labour, 
you may have bread for your mother 
and sisters and little brother, in case 
[ and William and John should be 
destroyed, or banished. ‘Therefore, 
let us not withhold from others; from 
other fathers, mothers and. children, 
information that may tend to ease 
their minds upon this score. 

When you see such men as Mr. 
Invinc, a government merchant, a 
member, along with the pious WILBER. 
rornce, for the pretty snug Borough 
qf Bramber ; when you see a man like 
this, coming into parliament, with a 
petition from the richest merchants 
in London, representing that * ung. 
versal distress” exists; when you 
see projects for taking away people’s 
real property to pay offa part of the 
Debt; when you see these things, 
ycu will want nothing more to con. 


vince you, that immense, numbers will 


4 | flee from what. is now s0 manifestly 
ely Reform, of the Parliament, it 


fast approaching, and thatthe enyi- 





tons, of New. York. and. Philadelphia 
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will soon see new inhabitants in abun- 
dance. On your part great attention 
will be due to every person from Eng- 
land, poor as well as rich. Never for- 
get, that your father was oncea /a- 
bourer, and that he would think it no 
disgrace to be a labourer again. You 
can give a great deal of useful infor- 
mation to New-Comers, especially to 
such as want farms or country seats. 
Owners, in any part of the United 
States, may leave their addresses and 
terms with you, or with Mr. Morgan 
at Philadelphia, or send them to you. 
But, the best and most useful thing 
Next 


summer and autumn people will begin 


would be to send them ¢o me. 


to move off away from the taxes, 
rates, and the schemes. Any informa- 
tion that comes will be useful; but, 
the sooner the better. Recollect, that 
any of us, who write, print, or publish, 
if we say any thing TENDING to 
bring either House of Parliament into 
contempt, may now be BANISHED 
in about the space of fifty days from 
the day that we may be begun 
upon ! 

I see from the news-papers (for 
I have not the books), that both Mr. 
Birnxseck and’ Mr. Grorer Fiow- 
Er have written angrily in answer to 
my two Letters, contained in the 
Tuiro Part oF Tue Year's Resr- 
pence. I never gave either just cause 
for anger. InjurethemI may have; but 
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be man may injure another without doing 


him wrong ; because it may be doing 
right to injure him. The question i, 
did I speak ¢ruth, or not? And, 
every man in America, who unde. 
stands the subject, and will speak cap. 
didly, will say that I did speak tru, 
I wished to prevent those, who were 
seeking safety and happiness, from 
finding disappointment, insecurity and 
misery; and, in this I have succeeded, 
Those who are in future ruined, or 
killed by going to the Ixttnois, will 
have nobody to blame but themselves, 
I have, at any rate, taken from the 
shoulders of these two gentlemen a 
enormous load of responsibility. And, 
I have only to add, upon this subject, 
that, if my Letters, by drawing forth 
from Messrs. Birkbeck and Flowers 
simultaneous answer, should have the 
effect of reconciling those gentlemen 
to each other, and of making them, in 
future, cease their reciprocal upbraid- 
ings and calumnies, their friends, at 
any rate, will thank me, if they them- 
selves do not. 

You have read, of late, in the Re- 
gister, something about the mevemen!s 
of a little tribe of envious creatures t! 
Liverpool who have the chief manag’ 
ment of a club in that town ealled the 
Concentric Society, which Society ¥* 
once very respectable ; but has dwis- 
dled down into a little knot of co” 





ceited men, half Whig and half Tory; 
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.d any thing but friends to Reform. 


ut doing 

re doing hey have, at their head, the Priest, 
stion is, ho was the bearer, from London 
And, Liverpool, of the back-biting letter 
Under. Sir Faancis Burpurr against me. 
‘ak can. eir Vice President is one EGERTON 
k truth, itu, the printer of a paper called 























10 were Liverpool Mereury. ‘That these 


, from » should hate me, is as natural as 
‘ity and at mise should hate a cat. During 
eeeded, y absence they, without any provo- 


ed, or btion, and in the most cowardly man- 


8, Will r, assailed my motives and my cha- 


aselves, eter, private as well as_ public. 


om the zerton Smith has co-operated with 
nen an 
, And, 
ubject, 
y forth 


almost identified himself with my 
Jadge of this 


be of enemies from this single cir- 


sest calumniators. 


mstance! This junto it was who used 


ower a h strenuous endeavours to prevent 


ve the from being well received by the 


tlemen fople at Liverpool, upon my late ar- 
em, in 
braid. 
ds, at 
them- 


al there; endeavours as unmanly, 
unfeeling, as unnatural as they 
The little envi- 


$ tribe (as is the invariable custom 


re unsuccessful. 


th all such) carry their spite con- 
@ Re- 


ments 


atly in their bosoms; and they 


now endeavouring to help about 


ires at ry calumny that the numerous 
nage- elings of corruption, in this great 
od the 'n, are able to propagate or invent. 
y was ERTON SmitH, whose title is not 
lwi- PPropriate; for Mercury, you 


con- Ow, was the God of liars and of 


ory; leves; Ecerron Smita tells his 
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readers that he has received from New 
York, a letter from a friend to be 
made use of against me, ‘* in case I 
“6 should attack the Concentric Society, 
“ or in case I should carry my Anti- 
‘¢ Republican doctrine too far.’ Mer- 
cury must be the God of fools, too ; 
for, why should I attack the Concen. 
tric Society? And why should they 
who boast that they have Lorp Szer- 
TON, the Duke of Beprorp, and 
other persons equally high in point of 
rank as well as of wisdom, amongst 
their honorary members ; why should 
they, I say, dislike, or be supposed 
to dislike, what ¢hey call my Anti-Re- 
publican doctrines? Has the Duke 
of Beprorp got his name enrolled, at 
last, amongst a little knot of Repub- 
licans? **'T'o what may we come at 


last, Horatio!” 


“‘ Great Cesar’s self, when dead and turn’d 


to clay, 
‘* May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


What may have been the taste of 
CasarI know not; nordo I know 
what may be the taste of the Duke of 
Bedford ; but, | know my own taste, 
and I know that 1 would rather be a 
bit of clay, stuck into any hole ofany 
building upon the face of the earth, 
than I would suffer myself to be called 
a member of the Liverpool Coneentric 
Society. However, you will sce by 
the last Register. that it is reported 
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that Wriane and the whole of his 
associates have been elected honorary 
members of this famous Society! Nay, 
it is seriously said, that a deputation 
is coming up withthe Diplomas! You 
shall hear more about this another 
time. It is confidently added, that 
the worthy Baronet means to present 
the whole of the deputation with Cork 
Jackets ; and, between you and I, it 
is whispered, that this is likely to be 
the foundation for a new order of 


Knighthood, the candidates fer which 


will, J assure you, be very numerous. | 


Adieu, 


. Wo. COBBETT. 





COBBETT’s FUND FOR _RE- 
FORM. 


This work proceeds as it ought to 
do. I recommend to societies’ whether 
of trades or otherwise, to combine 
The difficulty is to 

But this 
Let it be 


recollected that it is the great number 


their operations. 
find places of safe deposit. 


may be easily got over. 


of small sums, from which large sums 


Coppertr’s Funp FoR Rarer 
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a.box for depositing any sums at th 
office of COBBETT’s EVENIN¢ 
POST, No. 269, 


fr na 
ers I 


in the Strand. wers. 


There will be also a book in Which pe 


. s . e to 
such contributors as choose it, may 
. li se’ 


enter their names. This office is now 


in t 
open for the receiving of Avvertip. ‘ 
rs; 


MENTS, OrpveERs, and for every thing as 


else relating to ir let 


; v SO 


COBBETT’S EVENING POST. 


the publication of the first number 
of which is unavoidably put off 
SATURDAY, THE 29th or January; 


when it will certainly be published. 





To this office I wish all letters, for 


myself, to be addressed. The post. 





age must be paid, a regulation which 
Iam sorry to adopt, but which has 
been rendered absolutely necessary 


by the hostility which the sons and 


; ) he 
daughters of corruption are carrying | 
: 5 Wi 


on against me, through the means of = 


sham letters. This is labouring 11- NE, 


their vocation; for they know well its 


N st 


that what they make me pay in post- 
not 
age, goes towards augmenting the 
taxes, and their food consists of taxes. 
—N. B.—To all those, gentlemen")? 


have forwarded: money towards ‘he 











most frequently atise. There will be 


Fund for Reformy. who have-also ‘pit 








[FOS »} 
at the - names to their letters, and whose 
UNING ors | have received, { have written 
Strand. vers, in my own hand, and under 
bich own name. Aad thisI shall con- 
1 Whic 
e todo; observing only, that J 
l, may . 
: i set apart a portion of only one 
IS how | 
in the week for answering such 
ate ers; so that, gentlemen will be so 
"thing as not to deem me. negligent, if 
irletters should not be answered 
te so quickly as they might reason- 
OST, pexpect. 
umber 





off to 
UARY; PAINE’S BIRTH DAY. 


lished, 






here will be a Dinner at the 
s, for bwn and Anchor, in the Strand, 


aturday, the 29th instant, to cele- 


Poste 
He tethe Anniversary of the Birth of 
whic A . 
lamous Political Writer, and 
h has 


st able and successful Advocate of 
assary erty, THOMAS PAINE. Pre- 
od ly at seven o’elock, the Chair 


be taken by Mr. Cospett, who 


Tying 

1, With permission of the Company, 
ns 0 

| t'some remarks on the merits of 
ng Ma: Né, compared with the pretended 
well nits of Pirt and of Fox ; and will 
post: n submit the question, whether it 
ve ~ more worthy of a just and 

sible people to institute PAINE | 
axes. UBS . . 
Sthan to institute Pitt Chibs 

» who b Fox Ciuhs.—Tiekets, at five 
3 the ings each, will be réady at the Bar 


pei! ¢ Crown and Anchor, and may be 
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had there, at any time before ' nine 
o'clock on Friday evening, the 28th 
instant; but, there is no engage- 
ment, that Tickets can be had later 


than that hour. 


eee 





COBBETT’S EVENING POST, - 

The first number of which will be 
published on Saturday the 29th of 
this present month of January, will 
be of the same'sizé, and sold at the 
same price as other daily evening 
papers—TIIE PLACE OF PUB- 
LICATION WILL BE, No. 269, 
STRAND, LONDON.—It will have 
that mark of 
called a stamp, 
pence will be paid by 
before the print be put upon the 
paper. The Paper will be sold to 
news-men in the usual way for sizx- 


“¢ respectability,” 
for which four- 
me even 


pence, and they will, as lam told is the 
custom, sell it to their customers for 
seven-pence. ‘Those who publish news- 
papers in London, do not seil them in 
retail, further than from ¢heir counter. 
Those genflemen, therefore, who may 
wish to take this paper will be pleased 
to apply to their news-men in London, 
unless, indeed, to the agents of those 
news-men in the country. For the 


Reformers, iu the country, it may be 
necessary to observe, that, by forming 
themselves into little reading partners 
ships of twenty and thirty, and by 
gétting one of the number to write to 
a news-man iu Loudon, sending him 





the money before-hand fur a quarter of 
F 


further information of our friends, the 
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a year or any other period, they will 
be sure to have the paper regularly by 
post. Nothing will be more easy or 
more agreeable than to meet in little 
companies and read all the news : all 
about the state of France and Ame- 
rica ; all the debates in Parliament ; 
all my commentaries upon the. * wild 
and visionary projects” of all the in- 
numerable political quacks that are 
now coming forth with their nostrums. 
The news-men are a numerous body, 
and are, in general, very punctual in 


J 


have endeavoured to get a complete 


their attention to their business. 


list of them. 


The following is the most perfect 
list that I have been able to obtain, 
and any of those gentlemen may 
be applied to for the Paper :—Bag- 
shaw, Brydges-street, Covent-garden: 
—Spencer, East-street, Manchester- 
square.—U‘Shee, George-street, Suf- 
folk-street, Borough.—. Appleyard, 
Duke-street, Adelphi.—Joseph Apple- 
yard, Catherine-street.—¥". Pousted, 
Fludyer-street, Westminster. — By. 
field, Charing-cross.— Bain, Palmer's 
Village, Westminster. — Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. — Laking, Curzon-street, 
May-fair.— Smith & Co., Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square. — /luntly, Duke- 
street, Grosvenor-square. — L/oyd, 


Harley-street, Cavendish-square.— 


Cossetr’s Evanine Post. 


‘ 
f 
i 
‘ 





my 
Hodgson, Wimpole-street, Caven, 
dish-square.—Scripp, South Moltop, 
street. — Scripps, Oxford-stree: — 
Scribs, Edgware-road.—Leach, Bo) 
sover-street, Oxford-street.— Comey 
19 


street, Leicester-square. — Watlir, 


» 


"2 


Strand.—Stemman, Princ’. 


opposite Adelphi, Strand.—W tly 
§ Co., 159, Strand.— Walker, nex 
Red Lion-street, Holborn: — Dy. 
combe, Middle-row, Holborn.—ifi. 
all, Fetter-lane.—Kennedy, Fetter. 
lane.—Gibson, New Inn Passage 
Bellamy, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—Tw. 
ton, Wardour-street, Soho.—Limbird, 
Wardour-street, Soho.—Lucas, Wx: 
dour-street, Sohe. — Hathway, Po 
land-street, Oxford-street.— Black: 
burn, Post Office, Knightsbridge— 
Miller, High-street, Kensington— 
Heward, High-street, Kensington.— 
Axtell §& Co., Finch-lane, Cornhill 
Beil, Royal Exchange. — /olme, 
Royal Exchange.—Lethwarte, Roy 
Exchange.— Martin, Royal Exchanst. 
—Hathway, Royal Exchange.— 
roll § Jones, Bury-street, St. James 
— Burtenshaw, St. Martin’s-!a° 
—Perl:s, near St. Martin's Churci. 
— Tomlin, Red Lion Passages Hols 
born.—Kimpton, Bell Yard, Tem 
ple Bar. — Richards, 7; Gough 
square, Fleet-street.—Mar/4re, Ave 
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‘ . ‘*/ ° > . —s . 
»  Caven, aria-lane, Saint Paul's. — Ray, 


h Moltop. eed-lane, "Ludgate - hill. — Far- 


“street, . Commercial - road, Whitecha- 


ach, Bol. 


—Clemeny 


T; 
|.—Dowling, Great Ayliff-street, 
‘hitechapel. — Cruse, Little Bri- 
Prince's. in. —Joel, Little Britain. — Hed- 
Watling, Pentonville. — 
— Westley 
ter, near 
Dun. 


n.—Wit. 


, Penton-street, 
nrgent, Penton-street, Pentonville. 
Woodward, Bull-head-court, New- 


pic-street. — Barnes, Cock-court, 
int Martin’s-le-grand. — Taylor, 
. Fetter. 
rompton-road. — Cadcott, Marsham- 
ussage— . ; 
reet, Westminster. -— Woodham, 
s.— Tye. 
pposite Chancery ~lane, Holborn. 
Limbird 
; Aldershaw, Adam-street, Edg- 
as, War. ‘ 
are-road. -— Arause, Portman. 
ay, Po- 


reet, Portman-square. — Riebau, 


— Black. 
aye landford-street, Manchester-square. 
“i -Wilshre, London Wall.—Brooks, 
and London Wall.—Avrby, Oxford-street, 
‘nhill— ear Portman-square.—Sizer,Oxford- 
Holmes, reet, near Duke-street.— Wal/, Rich- 
"Rosa vond, Surry. — d//en, Post Office, 
saith reenwich.—Harwocd, Great Rus- 
Ver ell-street, Bloomsbury .—Aeé/le, near 
ames’ King-street, Holborn. —- Alexander, 
ig-lane ity-road. — Lewis, Mount-street, 
“hurch. rosvenor-square.—Onwhyn, Cathe- | 
», Hal ine-street, Strand.— Wood, Exeter- 
‘Tom treet, Catherine-street, Strand.— 
jough ayler, Blackman-street, Borough.— 
Ave ocock, Union-street, Lambeth. — 








| 
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cee 
Lambeth Walk,—wol- 
lands, Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth.— 
Chappell, 66, Pall-mall.—Cole, Green- 
wich.— Redford, London-road, Saint 
George’s - fields. — Airby, Stafford. 
Old- 


Clementson, 


street, Bond-street. — Pond, 
bailey.—Delahoy, Deptford.— Horner, 
James-street, New-cut, Lambeth.— 
Dawson, Camden Town. — Davis, 


Hampstead.—Adams, Somers Town. 


Brown, Grafton-st. Soho.—Hough- 
ton, Grafton-street, Soho.—Brown, 
108, Ratcliff Highway.—Handford, 
Trunk-maker, near Charing-cross.— 
Wrangham, New Bond-street.—Ea- 
ton, New Bond-street.—Davis, 15, 
Paternoster-row. — Jobbins, Sloane- 


square.— Young, Y ork-street, Hans- 


place.— Green, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
—Morgan, Adam-street, New-road, 
Paddington.—Cast/e, Bull-head-court, 
Newgate-street. — Douglas, Distaft- 
lane, Old-change.— Dawgon, Cannon- 
street, City.—.Vewman, Little East- 
cheap. — Phora, Tower-hill. — Coa, 
Mile-end-road.—Johnson, Mile-end- 
road.—Gravat, Windmill-street, City- 
road.— Moodie, Cheyne-walk, Chel- 
sea. — Rhodes, Chapei-row, Little 


Chelsea. — Hubert, Compton-stréet, 
er 


Soho.— Hearn, Compton-street, Soho. . 


—Standard, Bow.— Windsor, Mile- 
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end.— Ollave, Mile-end.—Sufferson, 
Little Warner-street, Clerkenwell.— 
“Jobbing, near Turnpike, Pimlico.-— 
Bousted, King-streat, Westminster. 
—Jenkins, New-road, Paddington.— 
The Clerks of the Roads; at ‘the Pogt- 


office, are likewise newsmen; 


_ The office'of this paper, ia, as was 
observed before; at 269, Strand, 


London, where a.clerk will be in at- | 


tendance to receive Advertisements and 


other Communications from this time 
forward ; and advoktinetl may depend 
upon strict attention being paid to 
theirorders. It is impossible to say, 
at present, what extent of circulation 
the Paper will have, but, be it what 
it thy, it shall never contain any 
advertiséments, or paragraphs likely 
to, have ja ‘tendehcy tb cheat people 
to. put their :mioney ib the lottery, 





mor any of those disgusting and of- | 
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fensive things, whith quacks prt | 
forth relative to the cure of & disease 
the very existenée of which, in ih 
ought ‘net to: be khown % 
those whom I‘wish to have for my 


world, 
readers. ‘I leave ‘the publication of 
such things t6 the ‘supporters of po: 
litieal cortuption. 





LETTER TO A BISHOP. 


There will be one more sixpenny 
Register published. It will come out 
next Wednesday. —te will contain « 
Letter t6 ‘the present BISHOP OF 
LANDAFF, on ‘Bis ‘reported speech 


in favourof one of the Libel Bills. | 


This Number will be published « 
the office of Cobbett’s Evening Pott; 


but may be had also o Mr. Dolly ar 


heretofore. 


Srxrprnny -Recister. 
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